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e A PORTRAIT OF THE GOD-HEAD. 
‘Search the Scriptures; for in them YE THINK 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which 

testify of mé.”—John, v. 39, 

PART 1.—CHAPTER I. 
THE TRINITY IN UNITY CONSIDERED. 

When we contemplate the immensity of the 
works of nature, or the harmony of the plane- 
tary system; when we view the grandeur and 
perfection of the universal wHoLE, how exalted 
are our ideas of that principle of nature which 
men have called God! We may not personi- 
fy that principle; we may not create for ita 
place of residence far removed from human 
ken; some airy mansion where, surrounded by 
beings of its own creation, it lives but in the 
echo of its own praise, in the light of its own 
superior magnificence: we may not thus invest 
it with the form, with the attributes of an earth- 
ly monarch, but yet its supremacy must strike 
us with wonder and amazement! Call it Na- 
ture, call it Motion, call it God, it is still the 
same; manifest but in its effects, and else by 
natural means, ‘‘past finding out.” 

Upon the supposition that this principle is 
an intelligence, a CAUSE OF NATURE, our ideas 
of those attributes with which we have invest- 
ed Deity, are based. ‘These are honorable to 
human conception, at least, if they are not 
just with regard to their object. They are in 
accordance with man’s ideas of the perfection 
of human virtues, and are such as ought to 
characterise a being occupying the same rela- 
tion with the universe as God is supposed to 
occupy. Power, Knowledge, Wisdom, Jus- 
tice, could not other than be possessed to infin- 
ity by such a being; and hence, whenever we 
find the mind assenting to the belief that an in- 
telligent cause sustains nature, we find also 
that these attributes clothe the object of its 
conception. 

But, as we have shown in our introductory 
observations, if we admit the reasonings of a 
host of theological writers on this subject to be 
correct, we must perceive, that our knowledge 
even of the existence, much less of the pecul- 
iar attributes of that being, as evinced in the 
works of nature, amounts to nothing. The 
modern theist may speak of his “*God,’’—the 
Pythagorian of his “subtle, mundane flame,” — 
the Platonist of his “material principle,”—the 
Brahman of his “intercircular triangle,” or 
even the Persian of his “Omnipotent Spider, 
but vet what Avowledge can we claim of the 
ways and will of a being superior to ourselves? | 


oon ae 
As an inference drawn from the appearance of 
design in nature, we may admit the plausibility 
of the belief, but the mere belief and the knovwl- 
edge of the fact are different things; and what 
may be entirely sufficient to establish the one, 
may not be so to establish the other. ‘This 
seems to constitute the difference between 
the mere theist and the advocate of reveal- 
ed religion; the one contending for the 
reasonableness of a belief in the existence ofa 
Deity, the other for hia absolute knowledge of 
that existence. As itis desirable, however, 
to attain to something beyond a mere belief 
touching so important a matter, if that some- 
thing is to be arrived at at all, we shall atonce 
proceed in our contemplated inquiry, how far 
the Christian revelation informs us on the sub- 
ject; and whether this be free from those nu- 
merous objections which have been arrayed 
against natural religion. 

The Christian revelation proclaims a God, 
infinite in being, self-existent, and alone the 
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cause and soul of the universe. In general 
terms, these are the outlines it portrays of its 
Deity. But the unity and infinity of God 
have not been so clearly revealed, it seems, as 
to prevent the Christian world from falliag in- 
to a state of Polytheism. 

‘There is but one God” says the Mahome- 
dan, ‘tand Mahomet is his Prophet.”—*There 
is but one all-powerful and infinite God” says 
the Christian, ‘‘but the Son and the Spirit are 
each equal to the Father.”*** ‘Look upon 
this picture and on this!” 

It may be necessary in this place to state, 
that though the knowledge of one God be the 
object of our present enquiry, the nature of our 
materia!s demands that this being should be 
represented by three distinct personages.— 
Not that the evidences furnished by these re- 
spectively will be of equal importance to our 
investigation, but that as each holds a place in 
the calander of the God-head, it will be neces- 
sary to canvass their claims to our attention 
separately. 

‘These persons are— 

Ist. Gvod the Father, 
2nd. God the Son, 
3rd. God the Holy Ghost— 


and were it possible to add a fourth side to a 





tri-angle—though we believe Christian ethics 
really sanctions such an outrage on mathema- 


* | tics—we would add the presiding Goddess to 


| hie trinity— 
Ths Virgin Mary. 
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This personage, however, though a necessa- 
ry member of the celestial family, is not al- 
ways “rated;” and therefore we sha!] not con- 
sidcr her separately, butin connexioa wit.. the 
two latter representatives of the God-head. 

From the maser in which this subject will 
necessaii!y be treaied, our readers may possi- 
bly take up the idea that the individuals we 
have named are distinct ‘sods, but it must be 


‘borne in mind that although they are distinet 


ersons in the trinity, yet, as constituting a 
‘ . 
God.head, they are but one. Thus, the Fa- 


ther is God, the Son is God, and the Holy, 


Ghost is God; yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God. he Father is Almighty, the 
Son is Almighty, and the Holy Ghost is Al- 
mighty, yet there are not three Almighties, but 
one Almighty.—(Athanasius’ Creed.) © We 
shall not undertake to unravel this mystery, 
but shall present it to the consideration of our 
readers, just as we find it; trusting to their in- 


genuity, or power of faith, to solve or recon- | 


cile the difficulty. 

The attributes of the first person in the trin- 
ity, first claim our attention. ‘These, though 
in number variously estimated, may perhaps, 
be fully treated of under the following heads: 
Omnipresence, Prescience, Omnipotence, Im- 
mutability, Justice, Mercy, Perfection, (which 
will include Wisdom, ) and Incomprehensibil- 
ity. 

After we have duly considered this part of 
our subject, we shall take up the examination 
of the birth, parentage and history of the se- 
cond person in the trinity. From thence, pro- 
ceeding to the third person, or the Holy Spirit, 
we shall close our inquiry by summing up the 
amount of information our labors may have 
obtained for us. 

In our next we shall take up the considera- 
tion of the attributes of the first person, and 
treat of them in the order jn which we have 
enumerated them. 





. For the Western Examiner. 
CREDIBILITY AND GENERAL TEN- 
DENCIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

} now undertake to show that the Christian 
religion is a fable cf Egyptian origins got up 
by the Nssenes or Therapeutae, several centu- 
iuries before the time challenged for its origin 
hy its present supporters. 

The names Essene (Mgyptian) and Thera- 
peut (Greek) are one and the same, and signi- 
fy Healers cr Surgeons, or, as these were au- 
ciently called, Curates, Ascetics. Ecclectics, 
Kcciesiastics, Menks, were also terms desig- 
nating the saine class of men. Aseedics, indi- 
cated the severe discipline to which they volun- 
tarily auljected themselves; E'cleetycs, that the 


| divine philosophy which they professed, was a 
collection of all that was good in the various 
| systems of Pagan and Jewish mythology then 
extant; Ecclestastics, that they were divinely 
elected, or called out to perform alike the du- 
tics of Priest and Physician—medicine then 
being a divine art; Monks that their chief de- 
| light was in solitude, or in the seclusion and re- 
'tirement incident to the contemplative life. 

, From all that we can learn of the origin of 
this sect, it appears that its first followers 
were a band of Jews, Platonists and Pythago- 
rians, who, concentrating at Alexandria in 
Egypt, about the year 285 B. C., there form- 
ed themselves into a corporate body, from 
whence diverging branches were afterwards 
sent to various cities in Asia Minor. From 
the reign of the first of the Ptolemies to that 
of P. Philadelphus, the sect had been in ex- 
istence; but its members having found them- 
selves objects of hatred and persecution, in 
consequence of the austerity of their manners, 
had retired to the interior of the couniry, and 
there assumed the stictly Ascetic or Monastic 
life. Under the tolerant policy of Ptolemy II, 
however, their system was again countenanced 
and their rights restered. Many Jews who 
were of their number returned io their native 
country, carrying with them their mysticai phi- 
lcsophy; while others concentrating at Alex- 
andria, founded a university, and soon be- 
came a flourishing sect. 

The fact of the existence of this sect of en- 
thusiasts for ages prior to the time when Christ 
is said to have appeared on earth, is proven 
from indubitable testimony. And that they 
were, In reality, the first professors of what is 
now called Christianity, long too before the 
Christian era, is alsocertain. I shall now pro- 
ceed to adduce my authorities on those points. 

“It was in Ezypt” says the great Ecclesias- 
tical historian, Mosheim, (vol 1. p. 159*) “that 
the morose discipline of Aceticism took its 
rise; and it is observable, that that country has 
in all times, as it were by an immutab'e law 
or disposition of nature, abounded with per- 
sons of a melancholy complexion, and pro- 
duced, in proportion to its extent, more gloo- 
imy spirits than any other parts of the worid. 
It was there that the Essenes dwelt princiva!- 
ly, long before the coming of Christ.” 

“The similarity of the sentiments of the Es- 
senes, or Therapeutae,” observes the Rev. R. 
Faylor, “to these of the Church of Rome, in- 
daced the learned Jesuit, Nicolaus Serarius, 
to seek for them an honorable origin. He 
asserted that the first Christian Monks were 
Essenes.”"—Digesis p. 59. In this Opinion, 
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Serarius is borne out by the celebrated Ger- 
man critic, Michuelis. 

Eusebius tells us (Ecc. history 2d Book, 
17th Chap.) that “these ancient Therapcutae 
were Christians, and that their ancient writings 
were our Gospels and Epistles!!” ‘The latter 
part of this statement in all probability was 
correct when Eusebius wrote his history, for it 
is well known that previous to the fourth cen- 
tury the Apocryphal Gospels, or some of them, 
to which he here alludes, were considered by 
nearly all the Fathersas canonical. Our pre- 
sent Gospels are evidently plagiaries of those 
ancient writings. ‘Even so late as the middle 
of the sixth century” says Lardner, Vol. 3, p 
P: 54, 61, “the canon of the New Testament 

ad net been setided by any authority that was 
decisive and universally acknowledged; but 
Christian people were at liberty to judge for 
themselves concerning the genuineness of wri- 
tings proposed to them as apostolical, and to 
determine according to evidence.” 

Mosheim, vol 1. p. 165, thus traces to their | 
origin, many of the heathenish rites of the 
Christian Church. “It may be further observ- 
ed (says he) that the custom of teaching their 
religious doctrines by images, actions, signs, 
and other sensible representations, which pre- 
vailed among the Egyptians, and indeed al- 
most all the eastern nations, was another cause 
of the increase of external rites in the church.”’ 

“The papists,” says Daillee, ‘took their 
idolatrous worship of images, as well as all 
oiner ceremonies from the old heathen reli- 
gion.” (Quoted in Taylor’s Diegsis. p. 42.) 

According to Augustin, (Opera Augustini, 
vol. 1, p. 12,—za!so quoted by Taylor,) ‘the 
Christian religion rea!ly was known to the an- 
cients;” and at the time “‘wiienu Christ came in 
the flesh, the true religion which had prévious- 
ly existed began to be called Christian; and 
this in our days is the Christian religion, not 
as having been wanting in former times, but 
as having in later times received this name.” 

**The Manichees” says Taylor, ‘the most 
distinguished of all who dissented from the es- 
tablished Church, and unquestionably tie 
most intelligent and learned of all who ever 
professed and called themselves Christians, 

boasted of being in possession of a work call- 


| 


flourishing state at lezandria when our Sav- 
iour was upon earth.” 

The testimony of Philo, here mentioned, 
and preserved in the writings of Eusebius, is 
conclusive. Philo, or Philo-Judaeus, ‘-was a 
native of Alexandria, of a priest’s family, and 
brother to the Alabarch, or chief Jewish ma- 
gistrate in that city. He was sent at the head 
of an embassy from the Egyptian Jews, to the 
Emperor Caius Caligula, A. D. 39, and has 
left us an interesting recital of it, usually print- 
ed in Josephus. He also wrote a defence of 
the Jews against Flaccus, then President of 
Egypt; yetextant. He was eminenily versed 
in the Platonic philosophy, of which both his 
style and opinions partake.” &c.—(Taylor.) 
Josephus wrote within the first century. Phi- 
lo, in all probability, wrote much earlier.— 
But allowing the work of Philo, to which Eu- 
sebius refers, to have been written at as late a 
date as the attending circumstances will possi- 
bly allow, still the testimony which it adduces 
will be equally strong; for the most abject 
credulity could scarcely believe that with- 
in half a century after the death of the sup- 
posed founder of Christianity, the system in 
question could have been brought to sucha 
state of perfection as is there spoken of. This 
account of Philo is given at length in the 16th 
Chap. 2d Book of the Ecc. History of Eusebi- 
us, from which are drawn the following impor- 
tant points of resemblance between ancient 
and modern Christianity: 

The Essenians, or, as Philo most frequent- 
ly calls them, the Ascetics. were healers, or 
curers, ‘‘delivering the souls of those who appli- 
ed to them from evil passions, they healed and 
restored them to virtue; or on account of their 
pure and sincere ministry and religion with 
respect to the Deity.” The followers of 
Christ were supposed to possess similar mira- 


‘culous powers: ‘Jn my name shall they cast 


out devils,” &e.—Luke 16, 17. 
“Having laid aside all the anxieties of life, 


in solitary wilds and gardens.” ‘This was the 
monastic life of the dark ages also. 

They shunned ‘converse with persons of 
dissimilar sentiments, as hurtful and unprofit 
able.” {7-80 do Christians of the present 














ed the Theosophy, or the Wisdom of God; in 
which the purport was to show, that Judaism, 
Paganism, and Manichecism, i. e., as they un- | 
derstood it, Christianity, were one and the | 
same religion.” —Diegisis, p. 43, | 
Mosheim, vol. 1, p. 42, speaking of the state 
of the Essenian sect, prior to the Christian 
era, says, ‘“‘it manifestly appears from the 
testimony of Philo, the Jew, who was himself’ 
one of the sect, that thie philosophy wes in a 


day. 

They abounded in Egypt, “in each of the 
provinces called the Pasturages; and more es 
pecially in the neighborhood of Alexandria.’ 
This isan important fact to be borne in mind; 
Alexandria was the great depot of Eclectic 
philosophy. The Bishops of Alezandria 
were the first of which we have any account.— 
Nearly all of the most eminent of the Chris- 
ian fathers were educated in the University of 


and leaving society, they make their residence’ 
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Alezandrie. ‘There the whele plan was pro- 
jected, and to that source can we trace almost 
every feature of the Christian system as it is 
now presented to us. 

‘“‘After having described what sort of habi-| 
tations they occupied, he speaks of the Church- 
es established throughout the country.” ‘he 
Churches’ Here, then, is a clue at last to 
Mathew, 17,18. “If he neglect to hear them 
tell it unto the Church,” &c. 

These Churches are described as follows:— 
‘In each parish there is a sacred edifice which 
is called the temple, and a monastery, in which | 
the monks perform the mysteries of the sub- 
lime life,” &c, ‘Those who preside over the 
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tures, Festivals, regularly planned modes of 
worship, sermons, prayers, psaim-singing, &c. 
and all in precise accordance with the reli- 
gious practices of the present day; and that 
too nothing new in Philo’s time, but then hav- 
ing been in existence for centuries! What is 
the conclusion? 

Must we not exclaim with the learned and 
amiable Taylor ‘Bind it about thy neck, 
write it upon the tablet of thy heart,—Every 
THING OF CurisTIANITy 1s OF Eeyprrian ort- 
GIN.” 

In my next I shall offer some suggestions, 


/which I think will go to show that the conver- 


sion of the Pagan world to Christianity, was 





Hoty Scriptures, philosophise® upon them, 
expounding the literal sense by allegory; since 
they hold that the sense of the spoken mean- 
ing is of a hiden nature, indicated in a double 
sense.” 

‘They have also the writings of the ancients: 
and those who were the first leaders of their| 
sect, have left them many records of the sense 
conveyed in those allegories: using which as a 
sort of examples, they imitate the manner of 
the original doctrine.” 

‘“‘And these things; it seems, are reported by 
a man who listened to the holy scriptures, as 
they expounded them.” 

‘‘And in short, it is very likely that those 
scriptures of the ancients, were the Gospels, 
and the writings of the Apostles.’ Of what 
apostles? Of Jesus Christ, perhaps, who at 
that time could scarcely have been out of 
swaddling clothes! 

They had Psalms, too, ‘‘for” says Philo, 
or rather Eusebius for him, ‘‘they do not con- 
fine themselves to contemplation, but they 
compose canticles and hymns to God, arrang- 
ed conveniently in every measure, and in the 
most sublime sorts of metre.” 

They had their festivals, their fastings, their 
watchings, and their seasons set apart for stu- 
dying the “divine discourses,” precisely as 
‘are kept to this day.” Their hymns were 
“tne very same as those used to be said among 
us,” and sung precisely in the same manner; 
one singing in a pleasing voice while others 
leisurely listening, took up the last stanza of 
the hymns,” We. 

‘In addition to these circumstances, he dis- 
cribes the orders of preferment among those of 
them who aspire to ecclesiastical ministrations; 
the offices of the deacons, the humbler rank, 
aud the supreme authority of their Bishops.” 

‘These clear and indisputable remarks of 
Philo,” adds Eusebius, ‘*we consider to be 











spoken of men ef our religion only!” | 
Here then we have Parishes, Churches, | 


| 


Bishops, Deacons, Apostolic writings, Scrip-, 


effected by but little more than a change of 


/names, and analteration of original documents. 


PHILO. 
A CHAPTER ON BRAYING. 

**O, that he were here to write me down an Ass;-- 
but, masters, remember, that [aman Ass, though it be 
not written: yea, forget not that [ aman Ass.’’ 

Much Ado about Nothing. 


We'll not stop two moments, my dear sir; 
only let us look around upon the country we 
are passing through. 

What a wilderness is it! and what a mercy 
that we have not already been lost, or devour- 
ed by wild beasts! 

Did you think the world itself, sir, had con- 
tained such a number of Jack-Asses?—How 
they view’d and review’d us as we rose‘above 
them from the depths of their favorite valley/— 
and when we climb’d to the brow of that ‘‘preci- 
pice,” and ventured a ‘‘pecp”’ at their abject 
condition below,—good God! what a braying 
did they all set up together!— 

Prithee, Suzruerp, who keeps all these 
Jack-Asses?*** 

Heaven be their comforter— What! are they 
never curried?——are they never taken in in win- 
ter!——Bray,-—-bray,—-bray—-bray on,—-the 
world is deeply your debtor;—louder still— 
that’s nothing; —in good sooth you are ill used, 
Were I a Jack-Ass, I solemnly declare, I 
would bray in full tune from morning even 
unto night?--- Tristram Shandy—new reading. 


“DOES THE SUN EXIST?” 

So asks our neighbor of the Rock Spring 
**Pioneer;” to whom it would seem, that the 
truth of the Christian religion is as demonstra- 
bly evident as the existence of the Sun! We 
like to be **flat-footed” as our neighbour re 
marks of us—that is, we are careful to ground 
our positions where they will stand the test of 
investigation, and hence we are not sorry that 


‘he has called attention to them; but to us it 


seems that his illustration of the credibility of 
the Christian system, is an unhappy one.— 
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We willingly cleat that : a ‘revelation from a | 
Supreme Being ought to be as manifest to all, 


tem in question stand a test of this kind? Let 
us see. 

A little more than eighteen centuries, we 
are told, have elapsed since this religion had 
its rise. Within this period of time, no exer- 
tions, fair or foul, have been neglected by its 
advocates, to spread its tidings abroad; and 





their suceess has been so far commensurate 
with their exertions, that at the present day, | 
one-sixth of the human family are Christians! | 
It is true, the God of Mahommed claims as| 
large a share, and the Pagan Gods and God-. 
esses the balance; but the advocates of Chris-| 
tianity should not despair,—after a while, | 
their missionaries perhaps intend to become 
honest moral men, and convince the heathen 
by example as well as precept. Some unbe- 
lievers, it is true, assert, that as the kingdom 
extends abrvad, it grows rotten at home, but it 
is diflicult to keep any camp clear of ene- 
nies! 

The truths of the Christian revelation are 
as clear as the sun; yet the perceptions ofmen 
are so obtuse, that, even in this enlightened 
country, it requires some thousands of clergy- 





men with an aggregate salary of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars to keep the whole population | 
from falling, en masse, into perdition! or what 
it seems would be still worse, rising into infi- | 
delity! By a fair estimate it appears, that the | 
whole number of “souls” in Christendom, | 
annually cost, in this manner, upwards of | 
eighty millions ofdollars! Yet none but those 
who would ‘‘astound the ignorant,” can doubt 
the brilliancy of the Gospel light! 

And nothing can be clearer than the doc- 
trines of Jesus! ‘A way-faring man, though 
a foo], cannot err therein;” ‘but for all that,” 
say our priests, “there is nothing like a Sun- 
day School education; ‘just as the twig is 
bent’ &c.”” Accordingly those parents who 
wish not to incur the censures of their right- 
eous neighbors, howsoever opposed they them- 
selves may be to the system, bow to the bra- 
zen idol, Priestcraft; and away goes the ur- 
chin to imbibe ageodly share.of what may 
(perhaps) insure him happiness in another 
world, even should it render him a miserable 
idiot in this! But all this is unnecessary—a 
merely superfluous help, for who coud doubt 
the truth of the Christian religion, or fail to | 
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‘four thousand years after his fall. ~ Acc ord- 


‘ingly we find that such an uniformity of o- 
as the genial rays of the Sun; but will the sys- pinion has ever prevailed on the subject of 
| religion that perhaps there are not now more 


than two hundred quarreling sects in Christen- 
dom; and as to the consequences of these 
quarrels, they are “‘trifles light as air.” To 
be sure, there was the misunderstanding about 
the “tbody and blood of Christ,” which cost 
the lives of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ‘‘souls;” 
but then to promote a laudable object, slight 
expenditures of this kind ought not to be con- 
sidered. ‘The Econoclasts and the Econocla- 
_ters, too, experienced some difficulty in com- 
ing to an amicable arrangement respecting 
their creeds; but that cost but Firry THOUS- 


AND lives. In the ninth century ONE HUNDRED 


THousaAnpD Manicheans were extirpated; but 
they were heretics, and even deserved the 
fate of their founder, Manes, who was flay- 
ed alive, for they attempted to unite philoso- 
phy and religion—*‘for which” says Lardner, 
‘they were very much to be blamed!” Cavil- 
lers sometimes mention other little affairs of 
this kind, such as the Hussite war, in which 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSANDS were 
killed—also the Holy inquisition, the exact 
number of whose victims, though placed at 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND ought not to be too 
hastily decided upon, as from the nature of the 

tribunal, its decrees could not be accurately 
reported! Four nuNDRED THOUSAND deaths, 
|too, are spoken of as having been produced 
in Japan by the wars of the Jesuits, in the 
17th century. Of the wars of the Crusades 

we shall not speak, further than to remark, 

that TEN mILLIons of lives were but a poor 
exchange for the sepulchre of him who came 
on earth to promote ‘‘peace and good will a- 
mong men!” ‘The Indians of Scuth America, 
too—but what of them? Only TWwELveE mtL- 
LIONS were extirpated, and they were but 
miserable savages---mere infidels, who believ- 


ed not in Hell, and were so silly as to worship — 


the Sun! 

But why go farther? why allude to the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew? The revival of the 
Edict of Nantz?---the persecution of the fol- 
lowers of Wicklifl?--the religious tyrauny of 
Henry VIIT?--of C bri istiern I1?---of the Catholic 
Mary, of England?---or even of the “virgin 
Bess?”’ These are but evils of trifling mo- 
ment when weighe! against these immens 
benefits which accrue to the sincere devotee 


make it his guiding star through life? ‘Does | after he is dead! 


the Sun exist?” 


Itcannot be supposed that an all-wise Dei- 


‘‘Peace on earth and good will among men,” | ty permitted the immolation of 50 millions of 
are the clearest evidences of the harmony, and | human beings in the defence of creeds which 


consequently, of the divine origin of that re-' 
ligion, which was “mely revealed toman some 





‘were false. Is not this to the eve of faith, a 
sufficient proof of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianitv? Can we doubt it? “Does the Bun 
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exist?” 

There are such things as axioms; true, un-| 
alterable;--no deviating to the right nor to the 
left,—there they are, and forever will be, just 
what they have been from alleternity. Such 
are the principles of science. Ignorance may 
obscure them, but like the diamond amidst its 
native rubbish, they are still the same, requir- 
ing but the touch of the artist to develop their 
splendour. A mathematical demonstration 
cannot lie; the laws of gravitation are un- 
changable; chemical affinity is the same to- 
day that it was when the transmutation of me- 
tals was the only object of chemical research; 
in fine, the laws of nature are immutable: then 
can it be supposed that the framer of those 
Jaws could not have invented an intelligible 
medium through which to convey his will to 
man? And after the candid examination 
which we have bestowed upon the subject, who 
will blasphemously deny that the Christian 
revelation is that medium? ‘Does the Sun) 
exist?” We leave the reader to draw his | 
own inferences! 











= | 

(G Will Br. P*** please inform us of | 
what he means by ‘‘Hobsonizing” us? We} 
are but poor theorists, illy versed in the cabal- | 
isms of the day, and withal mere matter of 
fact men; but still we feel a curiosity to know 
something about the operation in question.-- 
After all we should not wonder if it should 
turn out some ‘Latterday-Luminary” con- 
cern or other, based perhaps upon incidents 
‘‘not within the recollection of the oldest in- 
habitants.” We are willing to take up the | 
gauntlet, whenever he may think proper. 


(On glancing over Philo’s second com- 
munication, P*** will perceive that he has 
been ‘‘barking up the wrong tree.” Our Rev. 
neighbor is too apt to run before he is ready. 





We again inform ‘“‘Asmodeus” that we can- 
not publish his articles. If he is really anx- 
ious to further the cause of truth, he will not 


(We owe an apology to our patrons for 
having presented them Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
EXAMINER on paper of inferior quality. We 
shall be enabled hereafter, we hope, to pro- 
cure paper ofa quality at least equal to that 
on which our present No. is printed. 





Errata—lIn our last:—Page 13th, Ist col- 
umn, at top; for disolate, read, dissolute.—— 
Page 14th, 2d column; for passages, read, pas- 
sage. Page 15th, 2d column, line 18th from 
bottom; for man, read, men. Same article, 
Ist line, for possesses, read, possess. 


From the Evening Star. 


A CHAPTER ON TEMPERANCE. 
The subject of this article is much talked 


‘of about these times, but it seems to us that 


it is very little understood; for though it be 
justly ranked among the cardinal virtues, there 
are scarcely any two of our modern dabblers 
in* ethics who define the term alike. Some 
maintain that temperance consists simply of 
abstaining from drunkenness; while others, 
extending their views a little further, include 
gluttony in the interdiction. Men of more 
enlarged minds, however, believe that tem- 
perance is opposed also to an excessive in- 
dulgence of every other sensual appetite, as 
well as the beastly one just named. But as 
we have become convinced by reason and ob- 
servation, that even the noblest affections of 
the human heart may be, and too often are, 
indulged to access, we would define the word 
under consideration, thus:—‘‘moderation in 
ali things, moral as well as_ physical,” com- 
bined with patience, calmness, sedateness, 
&c. 

If the Saturnian or golden age, so enchant- 
ingly, sung and described by the poets of an- 
tiquity, ever did exist, it must have been be- 
fore the kindlier feelings and affections origin- 
‘ally implanted in the human heart by nature, 
had degenerated into reckless passions. It 
must have been when religious bigotry and 





stoop to personalities, A weakly paper, on 


fanatacism were unknown, and when “strife 


Church-street, may possibiy appreciate his | only reigned, for all who strove to be good;” 
merits;—we cannot. Hard times in that quar-| when 


ter in the way of wit,—he will find a ready 
market, doubtless. 
What! “Devil? and all?—The Ohio Obser- 


ver, published at Hudson, Ohio, was issued 





The herb gave wholesome seeds at first 
And the clear fountain quench’d their thirst; 
No blood was shed throngh bitter hate; 

No arms took upto pluck down fate; 

It was a timeof no distrust, 

No envy, jealousy, or lust— 





recently on a half sheet with the excuse, that 
the Editor had concluded to postpone making 
up a paper “in order to let the workmen of the 
office have an opportunity to attend the pro- 


For love was in tho hearts of men, 
And reason ruled—there was no passion then. 


Then all was moderation—all was temper- 





tracted meeting, which was becoming very in- 


teresting!” 


ance—all was happinees. This was the gold- 
enage. But, 
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‘ How has the fine gold become dim!”’ 


Ages of baser metal succeeded—such as | 


silver, brass, iron aud even clay—like the 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Congu- 
gal love, by degrees, degenerated into lust; 
the instinct of self-preservation became self- 
ishness; innocent enjoyments became guilty 
excesses, prudence was perverted to suspi- 
cion; and laudable eccnomy to covetuousness; 
manly firmness sunk into wilful -obstinacy;— 
generous emulation descended to envy, and 
even produced wrath, malice, hatred, revenge 
and murder; and what was infinitely worse 
than all, piety and charity became bigotry 
and fanaticism. Such isa brief history of the 
origin, rise, progress, and nature of intemper- 
ance. 

We have therefore arrived at this conclu- 
sion, that ezcess in any thing, even in religion 
itself, is nothing more nor less than guilty in- 
temperance; and we know many persons, 
some of whom are probably actuated by the 
purest of motives, a are, however, paradox- 


_tion—if he do not know and appreciate the in- 
estimable advantages of society, and the 
means to render it useful and agreeable, he is 
a madman, and not a friend to wisdom. 
[Free Enquirer. 





A fellow calling himself Abraham N. Mills, 
in June last, visited the village of Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and, representing himself as a 
schoolmaster, engaged a school. Succeeding 
tolerably well, and being ambitious of further 
promotion, he next passed himself off as a 
Baptist clergyman, and the better to enable 
himself to discharge his ecclesiastical duties, 
engaged himself to a young lady in the neigh- 
borhood. While he was thus engaged in his 
‘labors of love,’ some of the old fashioned 
puritans thought of the propriety of his hav 
ing some credentials, and demanded them.— 
Not furnishing them, suspicion arose, as to his 
character, and an investigation was set on 
foot, which resulted in proof of his _—— a 
wife and children in Virginia, another in Mis- 





ical it may sound, intemperately temperate.— 
Such are those who advocate the system o 
total abstinence from animal food, and from) 


that vivifying, health-giving fluid, a moderate } 


use of which the fouuder of the Christian re- 
ligion so frequently recommended both ky 
precept and example, and even by miracle! 





PHILOSOPHY. 

The philosopher knows the value of truth, 
searches for it, meditates upon it, or commu- 
nicates it toothers. The wise man exhibits 
it in his life and actions. Truth, wisdom, reas- 
on, virtue, nature, are terms which equally de- 
signate what is useful to mankind. The uni- 
form tendency of truth is to enlighten men— 
the most enlightened are the most reasonable; 
the most reasonable feel more deeply than oth- 
ers the real mterests and motives they have to 
be virtuous. Without the study of nature, 
man can never know the relation he bears, nor 
the duties he owes to himself and others— 
deprived of this knowledge, he can have neith- 
er firm principles nor true happiness. The 
most enlightened are the most interested in 
being the best men—great talents should lead 
to great virtues. He who does evil is blind— 
he who is unregulated is deprived of reason— 
his conduct proves that he mistakes his own 
nature, is ignorant of what is due to himself 
and others, of the value of self-esteem, and of 
the esteem of those around him—he is not an 
enlightened man. If he be insensible to the 
offices of benevolence, tothe approbation and 
kindness of his associates, he differs in noth- 
ing from brutea—ifhe do nat see that his vices 
lead to his own destruction, he is not an intel- 
ligent being, whose great aim is self-preserva- 


souri, and all buta third in Tennessee. 


A TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 

An orthodox preacher, erusading against 
heresies, once observed with all the manifesta- 
tions of horror necessary to the occasion.— 
‘‘Universalism, my friends, is the most foul of 
heresies; it would dethrone God, upset heaven 
and turn the earth into damnation!!” 





PUYLOSOPHY DETRIMENTAL TO RE- 
LIGION. 

‘Nature and mind—this is no Janguage for 
Christians. On this account we burn Atheists, 
because such speeches are highly dangerous. 
Nature is sin—mind is devi!—between them 
they give hirth to doubt, their misformed, her- 
maphrodite offspring. Not se with us, Only 
two races have sprung up in the ancient realms 
of the emperor. These are the priests and the 
knights; they withstand every tempest, and 
take church and state for their recompense!” 

Gocthe’s Faust. 





CHEATING THE DEVIL. 

A penitent, recounting his manifold trans- 
gressions to a priest, mentioned, among other 
misdemeanors, a violation of the seventh com- 
mandment. ‘I do confess, good Futher,” snid 
the kneeling supplicant, “that, T have Istely 
stolen half of a stack of hay.” “Half ef a 
stack of kay,” respouded the priest, noting down 
theitem. ‘Nay, boly father,” interrupted the 
penitent, “thou mavest ss well call it stack, 





suitable occasion.” 


ue Tintend taking the other half onthe neat _ 
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PEOPLE PRESENT.” 
‘‘Hear-how he clears the points of faith 
Wi ratlin’ and wi’ thumpin’, 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 
He’s stampin’ and he’s jumpin’; 
His lengthened chin, his turned-up snout, 
His eldritch squeal and gestures, 
O how they fire the heart devout, 
Like Cantharidian plasters, 

On sie a day.”’ 
Burns’ Holy Fair. 


*T was late at night when Pedlar John, 
With travelling faint and weary ,-- 
Alighted at a country house 
Where lamps were blazing cheery: 
With joy he cried ‘‘this is no dull, 
Half dark, monastick cavern, 
But by the noise within, ’twill prove, 
No doubt, a Temperance tavern, 

Awake this night. 


Poor jaded Sue will get her oats, 
And I shall get my brandy, 
Though I shall pe 4 besure, for owl— 
My chap will understand me; 
And for my supper and my bed, 
And sundry healing potions, 
I'll pay them off in Nutmegs, Flints, 
And other Yankee notions, 
In scores this night.’’ 


So with a lightened heart and step, 
The dwelling did he enter, 
Nor condescended he to pause 
Till he had reached the centre; 
But there he saw with wondering eyes, 
A group of praying people. 
“‘Alack,’’ quoth he, ‘‘they might have had 
Some Belfry, Sign, or Steeple, 
For such a night.”’ 


But soon he found it was too late 
To grieve in dust and ashes, 
For there was sudden silence, and 
A twinkling of eve-lashes: 
A place upon the ‘‘anxious seat’’— 
*'T'was asked if he would choose it, 
And, troth, our hero was by far 
Too gallant to refuse it— 
Well bred that night. 


Now snugly seated in their midst, 
With room for observation 
He calmly, by the Colburn rule, 
Began a calculation. 
The Parson, Deacon, and himself, 
And some just roused from slumber, 
With patient Sue, he fouud would make 
Full twenty-one in number, 
Devout that night. 


Scarce had he settled in his mind 
This point beyond mistaking, 
Before a half'a dozen forms 
Upon their knees were quaking; 
And prayers and shrieks, aud groans and tears 
Were heard in. wild confusion, 
While Jounv, wondering, dared not e’en 
To cuess at the conclusion-- 
Surprised that night. 


At levgth the Parson, tired it seems, 
Of seeme such a bluster, 
Stuked forth like noble Colonel Pluck 


THE GREAT PROTRACTED MEETING. — 


**witH TWENTY CHURCH MEMBERS AND ONE WORLD'S 
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At a militia muster, 
And straightway marching to the side 
Of our admiring hero, 
He stared upon him fiercely, like 
A Calvin or a Nero 
Quite bold that night. 


‘“‘O wretch, where are thy thoughgs.”’ he cried, 
“In lower world or upper ?”’ 
Quoth Johnny, in a modest way, 
‘They're may-be on my supper.”’ 
‘Thou child of H—I!,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘For thee there’s no salvation, 
A hand shall be employed to seal 
Thy warrant of dainnation 
This very night.”’ 


Poor Johinny’s heart began to melt 
When these last words were uttered, 
And ina half repentant tone 
This contrite prayer he muttered—- 
**O for one precious drop to cool 
This raging thirst within me, 
And if I’m seen this way again, 
May robbers catch and skin me 
Alive, some night.”’ 


‘* He's anxious’ cries the listning throng, 
Who nought but sound detected, 
‘‘Another member with our church 
We soon shall have connected.”’ 
Exclaims the Deacon, ‘‘has thy heart 
For Adam’s sin repented? 
If so, my son, why verily, 
To take thee we're contented, 

Untried this night. 


Thy nature now is changed by grace 
From sin’s infernal leaven, 
Instead of hell, thou'lt find thy place 
Among the saints in heaven; 
And when we give account of souls 
Converted in this region, 
We'll call the number many, for 
Thou surely wast a ‘‘legion” 

Thyself, this night. 


* We'll put thy name a our lists 


For Schools, and Bible Classes, 
And may-be send thee to collect 
Our funds in Shining masses.” 
‘‘Complete says Johnny to himself, 
‘The plan is well concerted-- 
If they'll appoint me treasurer, 
I'll stay a week converted—- 
Both day and night.” 


How turned the matter out at last, 
As yet is not related, 
But doubtless with their great suecess 
The worthies were elated; 
The news will fly from north to south, 
Of many acontrite sinner, 
Tho’ Pedlar John perchance might tell 
Which party was the winner, 
That wondrons nicht. 


DUCIA ANN. 





TERMS, 


The Wesrern EXAMINER is ee in 
the City of St. Louis, on the Is 


and ‘l5th of 


every month, at the low pyice of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
| vance, 














